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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH: 


CHAPTER Ii. 


The second St. Philip’s Church had its foundation laid on a lot of 
land which faced Church-street, some hundred yards north of Queen- 
street. Its position therefore was very conspicuous—one of its porticos 
looking to the North, and another the South, as if in the midst of the 
street, and rendering a curve for passing in the street indispensable. It 
had the following dimensions? the nave 74, the vestibule 37, (the whole 
length 111 feet) and the width 62 feet. The Western Portico. was 224 
by 12, and the Northern dnd Southern Porticos, it is believed; were of 
the same size. The following is an extract of a letter from the late 
Samuel Prioleau, Esq.; dated July 21, 1790: ‘“ When the pews were 
first built; (from the cross aisle to the belfry) there were ten long pews 
on each. side of the middle aisle, and there were complaints made for 
want of more pews: The Vestry agreed (in order to accommodate a 
few more families) to reduce in width those twenty pews so as to make 
twenty-four, that is, twelve in each range. This met with opposition 
from some of the proprietors, and stept the work for several days, until 
they were satisfied, and matters accommodated. A donation was given 
to the Church for an organ, which, with some collection, was sent to 
England to purchase one. At that time, (1727) there was one built for 
the coronation of King George the Second, which, after the coronation, 
was offered for sale, but the money sent was not sufficient to purchase it 
in the state it was, and in order to reduce it to the money, two or three 
stops were taken out; it was then purchased, and came over, and re- 
mained some time in the packages, until a pérson was sent for.to put it 
up, and the organist (Mr. Salter) came with him. The organ gallery 
was then built ; and the pews therein I believe were not sold, but let 
out for the use of the Church, The north and south galleries were 
built about 1731 or 1732, by direction of the Church Wardens and Ves- 
try, and the pews thereon granted or sold. I believe I might have told 
you that the foundation of St, Philip’s was laid in 1709, as had often 
heard that it was, but now find it was a mistake, for it could not haye 
been done until 1711, as there was no land purchased for that building 
until that year, and it was delayed for some time, until a model for the 
éaid Church was received from England. The work then began, and 
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the walls all round were carried up as high as the wall plates in 1713, 
when a hurricane that year threw down a great part of the work, and 
damaged most of the rest; in this situation it remained until the year 
1720, when some new Commissioners were appointed to carry on the 
said work,.which they did, and it was so forward that Divine Service 
was performed in it in April, 1723, the first or second Sunday in that 
month, (as Easter Sunday was on the 14th day, it is likely that may be’ 
the day.) 1 remember to have been in that Church, about that time, 
and there were not any pews in it, but people sent, or carried, their own 
seats. The bells were placed where the gates are now, and used to call 
the workmen on week-days to work, and the congregation on Sundays 
and holydays to Divine Service, and were afterwards hung up in the 
belfry, until the steeple was carried up. The steeple was intended to 
be carried up one:story higher, of brick work, but on carrying it on, they 
found the arch on which it was to be built cracked in one or more pla- 
ces, so that they thought it prudent to stop the brick work as high as it 
now is, and put the wooden work thereon, which was finished about the 
year 1727 or 1728, and plaistered on the outside in 1733, (which 1733 being 
marked on the south side of the steeple, is the occasion why many people 
believe or say that the Church was built in that year.) When the Church 
was built, the north and south walls were carried with battlements of 
brick work, and gutters to carry the water from the eves, but they proved 
leaky, and stained the inside of the Church so much, that they were 
taken down,.and the roof continued over the walls as it is now, and 
a battlement of wood work puton. Where the jack roof now is, was a 
terras walk from the steeple to the east end, with a balustrade; but this’ 
was also-found leaky, and the balustrade taken away, and the jack roof 
puton. The gates, with the pillars,on the south front, were given by 
Gol. Alexander Paris, the Public Treasurer, and were not finished when 
he died ; but as the piers or pillars were up, and the gates nearly finish- 
ed, they were put up, and opened for his corpse to pass through.* The 
Altar Piece was put up about 1734; and the tables were made and let- 
tered in England, and sent over with the ornaments.”’ 

On the gates above referred to, which were of iron, wrought or cast in 
various forms, were emblems of death, and mottos, such as—‘* Memento 
mori—Hodie mihi, Cras tibi,” §c. 

In his description of South-Carolina, published in 1770, Dr. Milligan 
thus accurately, in the judgment of an able artist, writes : 

«St. Philip’s Church is one of the handsomest buildings in America ; 
it is of brick, plaistered, and well enlightened on the inside; the roof is 
arched, except over the galleries. Two rows of Tuscan pillars support 
the galleries and arch that extend over the body of the Church. The 
pillars are ornamented on the inside, with fluted Corinthian pilasters, 
whose capitals are as high as the Cherubim over the centre of each arch, 
supporting their proper cornice. The west end of the Church is adorned 
with four Tuscan columns, supporting a double pediment, which has an 
agreeable effect. The two side doors which enter into the belfry, are 
ornamented with round columns of the same order, which support angu- 


* It is @ somewhat remarkable coincidence, that in the third St. Philip’s Church, the 
first oon of a member of the congregation brought within it, was that of Wm. Mason ' 
Smith, Chairman of the Vestry, who had been chiefly concerned in its erection. - 
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lar pediments that project a considerable way, and give the Chureh some 
resemblance of a Cross. Pilasters of the same order, with the columns, 
are continued round the body of the Church. Over the double pediment 
is a gallery with banisters. From this the steeple rises octagonal, with 
windows in each face of the second course, ornamented.with Jonic pilas- 
ters, whose intablature supports a balustrade. From this the Tower 
still rises octagonal, with sashed windows on every other face, till it is 
terminated by a Dome, upon which stands a Lanthern for the bells, and 
from which rises a Vane in the form of a cock,” 

From Dr. Dalcho’s “ Historical Account,” we extract the followings 
“* Over the centre arch on the south side, are some figures in heraldic 
form, representing the infant colony imploring protection of the king. 
The Church was nearly finished, when the king purchased the Province 
of the Lords Proprietors. This circumstance, probably, suggested the 
idea. Beneath the figures, is this inscription: Propius res aspice nostras,* 
This has been adopted as the motto of the Seal of St. Philip’s Church. 
Over the middle arch on the north side, is this inscription: Deus mihé 
Sol, with armorial bearings, or the representation of some stately edifice. 
Each pillar is now ornamented with a piece of monumental sculpture,t 
some of them with bass-relief figures, finely executed by some of the first 
artists in England. These add greatly to the beauty and solemnity of 
the edifice. ‘There is no Chancel; the Communion table stands within 
the body of the Church. The east end is a pannelled wainscot, orna- 
mented with Corinthian pilasters, supporting the cornice of a fan-light, 
Between the pilasters, are the usual Tables of the Decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Apostle’s Creed.” 

The cost was met partly by individual contributions, and partly by 
impost duties thereto appropriated by an act of the legislature.— 
Of this Church, the celebrated Edmund Burke remarked, “it ig 
spacious and executed in a very handsome taste, exceeding every thing of 
that kind, which we have in America ;” in the Memoirs of Whitfield, 
it is called ‘*a grand Church, resembling one of the new Churches in 
London ;” and the accomplished Architect Mills says, “it exhibited 
more of design in its arrangement, than any other of the public buildings 
in Charleston.” Yes, design well executed, so carried out, that it was 
seen at a glance—design approved and venerated by Churchmen. It 
had an architecture which spoke to the mind and the heart. They who 
planned the building had a spire to raise the thoughts to heaven—the 
form of a cross, which told of the Redeemer—the portico, which awa- 
kened the recollection of Solomon’s temple—the large window, associa- 
ting itself with the magnificent Cathedral of our mother Church—the 
whole structure within and without, adapted to check every low, and to 
encourage every sublime idea and aspiration. It was not the magnitude, 
the good proportion, the costliness of material or of workmanship, which 
constituted its architectural merit, but the adaptation of the whole and 
the parts to its great purposes—the cherishing of a devotional spirit, and 
the inculcation of Christian truths, It was a house for * prayer,”{ and 


*Virg. Zin. lib. i. 526. 
t'These memorials related to men distinguished in Church and State, 
§ Matt, xxi, 13. 
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such it was declared to be by the wide pew; the altar accommodated 
for kneeling; the heighth of the sides of the pew; the massy pillars 
favorable to that retirement which the worshipper loves, and by the 
square pew suitable for prayer, but not so convenient for seeing and 
hearing. It was a house for administering the Sacraments, and there 
stood the font for baptism, at first most significantly near the door, after- 
wards removed to the Chancel, and placed conspicuously; there also 
stood the holy table, spread for the feast on each communion day, but 
on other days still in the chancel, and that chancel an open one, not con- 
cealed by the pulpit before it, or by the desk hanging over it. The table 
silently but expressively said to every one who entered, but still more 
plainly when the bread and cup and the linen cover were on it, “ Christ 
our passover was'sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast.” It 
was a house for instruction in the Bible—and on the desk was that Bible 
—and in the chancel, the greater part of the New Testament, contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and on its walls a summary of what 
that Bible teaches, as to faith, and obedience and prayer—a summary of 
the gospel, the law, and devotion—the creed—the ten commandments, 
and the prayer, which the Lord himself gave his disciples. There too, 
was the railing, around which the children stood to be catechised, and 
the pulpit, from which came the address for teaching and persuading, 
There too did the organ and the place for the choir silently declare, 
“‘God is greatly to be praised in the assembly of his-saints.” ‘*O come 
let us sing unto the Lord. It is a good thing to give thanks unto thy 
name, O most highest, upon an instryment of ten strings, upon a loud 
jnstrument, and upon the harp.” And we had too our bell, for that is 
essential to Church music, called by names of high authority among the 
ious, “the sweet Church-going bell”—the music nighest bordering upon 
Reashinnthagats music. 


‘ 


“Those Sabbath bells, those Sabbath bells, 
I hear them wake the hour of praise— 
Each round as on the ear it swells, 

Attunes the soul to praise sublime.” 


To take upon oneself the vows of the Lord ; to maintain communion 
with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and with his saints on 
earth and in heaven—in the use of prayer, of singing, and of the Holy 
Supper—to receive Christian instruction, from the scenes and services of 
the Sanctuary—such are the purposes for which man enters into the 
house of God, and of these purposes he was most impressively reminded 
by the arrangements of this Church. Few passed into it, without being 
awed by the idea of a present deity, as in a forest, of whose towering 
trees and their expanded branches,* the colonnades and arches of art 
are but humble representatives—the memorials of death, not less the 
monitors of immortality, were thick around the three aisles, suggested 
the foundation doctrine of the Trinity—the most conspicuous object, the 
Altar, declared the great truth of redemption by the sacrifice of the Son 
of God—the duties of prayer, of reading the Scriptures, and of seeking 


* 1 Kings xiv. 23. “They built groves under every green tree.” They were not 
real but artificial (built) groves. It seems then the ancient places of worship were made 
fo resemble groves. . pe 
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instruction and incitement from the Minister of God, were taught by the 
desk and the books resting upon it, and by the pulpit fitted for a single 
person. Such was this house, not for instruction and persuasion only, 
but for prayer also, and chiefly. Here was no forum for oratory adapted 
to display the whole form of the speaker, and admit of free change of 
place, but a primitive pulpit, in keeping with, the calm yet deep and 
earnest feeling, unmingled with earthly passion—the significant but not 
vehement action—the stationary, not locomotive movements of the 
sacred preacher. “The Cathedral Churches,” writes Washington Ir- 
ving, had, “‘as it were, a grove of stony arch work, where, with the 
dead benea.h your feet, and monuments of the worthy dead around the 
walls, and clustering arches over your head, with a dim religious light, 
like the light of twilight around you, the soul might partake a solitude in 
the midst of populous and noisy cities, and have all the advantages which 
place and association and surrounding scenery can give for solemn and 
devout thoughts.” Who is not here reminded of our “old Church ?” 
The arrangements of the Church have been thus particularly described, 
because they were characteristic. The designers, they who executed the 

lan, and the successive generations who approved and admired, yea, 
anew it, must have cherished those views of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, which constitute what has been well called, old fashioned 
churchmanship. 

In the great fire of 1796, this Church narrowly escaped the destruc- 
tion which came uponit in 1835. It took fire by a spark, (from a house 
near in flames,) lighting onthe top ofthe steeple, which was shingled. The 
covering it with some incombustible material had been intended, but 
unfortunately was delayed. At about sunrise, on Sunday morning, 
February 15, the conflagration having occupied about four hours, there 
remained of this magnificent edifice, only naked, broken walls and a 
mass of ruins. On that day, divine service was held in the Sunday 
school-house, which overlooked the prostrate Church, and in the morn- 
ing the Rector preached to a weeping flock from Matt. xi.29. The 
proceedings on that remarkable occasion, and the feelings it develo 
in other congregations and individuals, in and out of Charleston, are 
detailed in various documents* and communications, both in verse and 

rose, printed in the Gospel Messenger in 1835. We will only state 
heen that there was a very general anxiety on the part of the members 
of the congregation to obtain relics of the “dear old Church.” Frag- 
ments of the monuments, the pillars, and the pews, and the font, were 
put by for preservation, or worked up into various ornamental articles, 
and a picture, prepared from memory, by John B. White, Esq., of the 
interior of the lost Church representing the flock, (the likenesses of the 
ministers and some members being preserved) assembled on a “ com- 
munion day,” attracted much attention. ‘Two views of the exterior 
of the Church, by Mr. John Hall and Mr. James Gray, were also made 
at this time, and a painting of the Church in flames, by Mr. White, fos- 
tered the painful yet pleasing general feeling. 


* See in particular Bishop Bowen’s address to the Convention—his sermon at St, 
Michael’s—the circalar of St. Philip’s congregation, and the sermons by the Rector, 
and Asgistant Minister. 
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An Oxford Author and Bishop Burnet. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
AN OXFORD AUTHOR AND BISHOP BURNET. 


Messrs. Editors :—Some of the differences of opinion in theology are 
apparent, not real. They may be often traced to the use of language in 
different senses, or to the fact, that the writers, though they may be 
treating of the same general subject, are adverting to distinct points 
embraced by that one subject. The supposition that St. Paul and St. 
James differ respecting faith and works, has its origin (so it seems to 
me) in the fact, that the former refers to a genuine Christian faith, 
and the latter to a faith which is mere belief, which even the devils 
have, and that the former refers to works which spring not from the 
great Christian motive, viz: faith, but from motives of a secular nature, 
while the latter refers to such works as have true faith at their root, and 
are as inseparable from it as good fruit from a sound tree. 

In illustration of the position laid down at the commencement of 
this article, let me invite attention to two quotations from celebrated 
authors of our Church, which have been supposed to teach contrary doc- 
trine. 

From the advertisement to the “ Tracts for the Times,” has been 
quoted as follows:—‘‘ Hence we have almost embraced the doctrine, 
that God conveys grace only through the instrumentality of the active 
energies; that is through faith, prayer, active spiritual contemplation, 
or what is called communion with God, in contradiction to the primitive 
view, according to which the Church and her sacraments are the ordained 
and direct visible means of conveying to the soul what is itself superna- 
tural and unseen. For example, would not most men maintain, on the 
first view of the subject, that to administer the Lord’s supper to infants, 
or to the dying and apparently insensible, however consistently pious 
and bélieving in their past lives, must be, under all circumstances, and 
in every conceivable case, a superstition? And yet neither practice is 
without the sanction of primitive usage. And does not this account for 
the prevailing indisposition to admit that baptism conveys regeneration ? 
Indeed, this may be set down as the essence of sectarian doctrine, (how- 
ever its mischief may be restrained or compensated in the case of indi- 
viduals,) to consider faith, and not the sacraments, as the proper znstru- 
ment of justification and other gospel gifts, instead of holding, that the 
grace of Christ comes to us altogether from without, (as from him, so 
through externals of his own ordaining,) faith being the sine gua non, 
the necessary condition on our parts for duly receiving it.” Now let it 
be noticed, this author has for his subject, two points—the “ instrumen- 
tality” by which grace is conveyed—and the “ instrument of justification, 
and other gospel gifts.” As to the first, he denies that grace is con- 
veyed “ only through the instrumentality of the active energies, that is, 
through faith, &c.’” And he asserts, “that the Church and her Sacra- 
ments are “the ordained and direct visible means of conveying to the 
soul” this grace. As to the second point, he denies that “faith and not 
the Sacraments” (that is, as I understand it, faith exclusively of the Sa- 
craments) is “the proper instrument of justification, and other gospel 
gifts.” And he asserts that all gospel gifts, justification being one of 
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them come, or to use his own words, that “the grace of Christ comes 
to us altogether from without, (as from him, or through externals of his 
own ordaining,) faith being the sine qua non, &c.” 

He certainly has an allusion (though that was not the subject,) to the 
great doctrine of salvation only by Christ, when he says, “ the grace of 
Christ comes to us altogether from him.” His subject, however, as be- 
fore remarked, was the instrumentality of grace and salvation, not the 
cause of them. 

Bishop Burnet expounding the XIth Article on justification, says— 

(the parentheses and italics are by me)—* It is a doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, that the use of the Sacraments, if men do not put a bar to 
them, and if they have only imperfect acts of sorrow accompanying them, 
dves so far complete those weak acts as to justify us, (that is to make 
us just before God—whereas the merits of Christ alone can make us just 
before God—the Sacraments are not the cause of justification—Christ 
only is that cause. “This we do utterly. deny, as a doctrine that tends 
to enervate all religion; and to make the Sacraments that were appoint- 
ed to be the solemn acts of-religion for quickening and inciting our 
piety, and for conveying grace to us upon our coming devoutly to them, 
become means to flatter and deaden us; as if they were of the nature 
of charms, which if they could be come at, though with ever so slight a 
preparation, would make up all defects. The doctrine of sacramental 
justification is justly to be reckoned among the most mischievous of all 
those practical errors that are in the Church of Rome. Since, there- 
fore, this is no where mentioned in all those large discourses that are in 
the New Testament concerning justification, we have just reason to reject 
it: Since, also, the natural consequence of this doctrine is to make men 
rest contented in low imperfect acts, when they can be so easily made 
up by a sacrament, we have just reason to detest it as one of the depths 
of Satan ; the tendency of it being to make those ordinances of the gos- 
pel, which were given us as means to raise and heighten our faith and 
repentance, become engines to encourage sloth and impenitence.” 
Now, be it noticed, ¢his author has for his subject the cause of justifica- 
tion—and he denies the doctrine of sacramental justification. He asserts 
(what the first writer quoted does,) that the sacraments “‘ were appointed 
for conveying grace,”’ He denies that the sacraments are “of the na- 
ture of charms,” that is, the “* opus operatum.” 

We ask now wherein is the real contrariety between these authors ? 
Their subject, that is, their main subject is different—that of the one 
being the cause—that of the other being the instrumentality of justifi- 
cation. They both regard Christ as the one only cause of justification, 
and the sacraments as the means of conveying grace to the soul. Bishop 
Burnet, in’ the extract,-says not a word respecting faith. The other 
writer simply denies that “ God conveys grace only through the instru- 
mentality of faith’—and that “faith, not the sacraments,” is to be 
regarded “‘ as the proper (that is the exclusive) instrument of justifica- 
tion and other gospel gifts.” 

There is no more contradiction between these authors than there is 
between St. Paul, in Acts xiii. 39, where he said: ‘“ By him (i.e. 
Christ,) all that believe are justified,” and in Rom. iii. 28, where he 
Writes “a man is justified by faith.” Again, in Romans viii. 33, he 
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writes “it is God that justifieth.” And yet St. Matthew writes, c. 12, 
37, “By thy words shalt thou be justified.” Does. any one doubt 
either of the four declarations? Does any one of them contra- 
dict the others? How do we explain their seeming inconsistency ? 
Plainly in the same way we have reconciled Burnet and the other wri- 
ter, viz: that in the first quoted text, the subject is the cause of justifi- 
cation—in the second one, of the instrument of justification—in the 
third, the cause under another name for the Father and the Son are in 
one Godhead—and in the fourth, another instrument of justification is 
named. It will be observed that the Oxford writer quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, refers to one cause, and to more than one instrument 
of justification, even as the holy scriptures do in the texts now cited. 

n like manner our XIth Article speaks of one only cause of justifica- 
tion thus “ We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It refers to faith not as the cause, but as 
the instrument of justification. For it says, “‘ we are justified by faith 
only” —*hat is, the true Christian faith, which implies ‘* walking in the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord” for to prevent misunder- 
standing it refers us to the exposition of faith in the third Homily, where 
we read: “ The right and true Christian faith is—to have a sure trust 
and confidence in God’s merciful promises, to be saved from everlasting 
condemnation by Christ, whereof doth follow a living heart to obey his 
commandments. And this true Christian faith neither any man hath, 
who, in his living and deeds sheweth the contrary,’ and the homily 
warns us not to be content with the “ outward receiving of the Sacra- 
ments.” It teaches also, that ‘in that respect of merit and deserving, 
we forsake (as it were} altogether again, faith, works, and all other vir- 
tues.” Toconclude: salvation is only through Christ : ‘* There is none 
other name, whereby we must be saved.” . (Acts iv. 12.) ‘ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” (Luke xiii. 3.) “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” (Acts xvi. 31.) ‘ Bap- 
tism doth also now save us.” (1 Peter iii. 21.) The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? Thy 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?”’ 
(1 Cor. x. 16.) Will any candid man in the light of these texts deny 
that justification or salvation is by Christ only—and that repentance, 
faith and the sacraments are instruments of justification, or in other 
words are “ generally necessary to salvation?’ Our standard writers, 
ancient and modern, and in particular the two who gave occasion to this 
éommunication, say no more or less, 
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It will be admitted that great disappointment has attended this enter- 
prize, not as to individual convenience and public utility, but considered 
as a profitable investment. It will be said that the cost of construction 
and repair has been much greater, and the durability of the engines 
thuch less than was anticipated. It may be said, that there has been a 
want of economy, and careless or corrupt management. But the Chris~ 
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tian sufferer or observer looks further, when he thinks of any result, than 
its immediate cause. He searches for the final cause. He inquires, was 
there sin in the motive of the undertaking, in the plan for conducting it, 
or in the proceedings of its governors? Was the motive pride, or am- 
bition, or avarice? Were the regulations in no respect at variance with 
moral and religious obligations ? Have the agents been so controlled as 
to prevent them in their official capacity from violating any duty to God, 
to man, and to themselves, that is, to their own souls—the care of which 
is an imperative duty, alas, too much overlooked and neglected? Such 
investigations are not only reasonable, but they are entered upon almost 
as of course, by a well trained Christian mind. Indeed, we have a pre- 
cept evidently, bearing on this subject: “ Ye have sown much (Hag. i. 6) 
and bring in little—and he that earneth wages, earneth wages to put it 
into a bag with holes. Thus, saith the Lord of Hosts, consider your ways.” 
‘* He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, he shall receive the blessing 
from the Lord.’’ Whether the conclusion from the inquiries suggested 
above be favorable or otherwise, one thing is certain; the Lord’s Day 
was not duly respected by the founders, and it has been awfully profa- 
ned by the rules, and the action under them, of all the Rail-Road Com- 
panies, with a few exceptions. We have heard of only one exception— 
that of a Company stopping their Sunday operations in consequence of 
their President refusing to continue to serve them, unless they did so. 
There should have been a law of the Company, at its very origin, pro- 
hibiting all work, not on a part of the holy day, but during the whole of 
it. In the charters, the Legislature ought to have inserted a clause 
exacting rest on the holy day, and we know such a course was suggested, 
in one case, but in vain. Alas, the sin to which we refer, has not merely 
not been interdicted, but it has been enjoined. The agents have been 
required to conduct business (with no limitation worth noticing,) on the 
holy day, as on other days. Shall not the Lord visit for a sin which so 
seriously affects his honor and human welfare, both individual and social 
virtue and happiness ? No one can doubt it who believes the Scriptures. 
It was for this sin Judea was laid waste, that “the land might enjoy 
her Sabbaths.” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. “ Ye bring,” said Nehemiah, 
(13.¢.15) more wrath upon Israel, by profaning the Sabbath—and certain 
persons are threatened with severe punishment, (Amos 8, 5) merely for 
being weary of the Sabbath. They are said to be “ cursed with a curse”’ 
who “ rob God in tithes and offerings,” and is it not an equal offence to 
rob him of his time? 

Prosperity may be looked for by those who habitually observe that 
divine law of which we are writing, for we have not only the gereral 
declaration—* The blessing of the Lord, (Prov. x. 22) it maketh rich, 
and he addeth no sorrow with it.” The general promise: ‘* The Lord 
(Deut. xxviii. 8.) shall command the blessing upon thee, in thy store- 
houses, and in all that thou settest thine hand unto,” and the illustra- 
tion in the case of Joseph. (Gen. xxxix.5) ‘‘ The Lord blessed the 
Egyptians for Joseph’s sake, and the blessing of the Lord was upon all 
that he had in the house, and in the field”—but this special promise— 
“ If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and callthe Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable, and shall honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
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thy own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou de- 

light thyself in the Lord—and I will cause thee to ride upon the high 

som of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob, thy 
ther.” 

It is: named as a great privilege of the Jews that God had made 
known unto them his holy Sabbath. (Neh. ix. 14.) But it had been 
better for them, as it will be for ws, “not to have known the way of 
righteousness, if we turn away from the holy commandment.” 

It is clearly then the interest of our Rail-Road Companies to abstain 
from their encroachments on holy time, and the belief is firmly held (by 
one who has again and again witnessed the failure of those who endea- 
vored: to grow rich by working one day of the week more than they 
ought,) that they will be embarrassed more and more until they reform 
in this particular. We may, says: Bishop Heber, “ look, without pre- 
sumption, for an additional blessing from the Lord on those lawful pur- 
suits which we have not suffered to interfere with his service.” 

But after all, temporal interest is low of consideration. The sub- 
jectinvolves the high claims of duty and of everlasting welfare. What 
is a'man profited if he gain the whole world and lose his soul? Should 
the Sunday labors prove profitable, and more so than those of any other 
day,(I am told the charge for the mail, on that day, is much higher,) will 
the consideration give the pious stockholder any satisfaction in the eter- 
nal world? Will not the recollection aggravate the remorse of those 


among the condemned ? 
A WORD TO THE WISE AND GOOD. 


6O3se———— 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Father’s Affectionate Advice and Counsel to his Sons.—This is avery 
short Tract, but as the excellency of a life consisteth not in the length of 
its days, neither does that of a book in the number of its pages. It de- 
rives interest from the fact, that it is not the supposed or suitable advice 
of a father, but all the circumstances of its preparation and presentation 
are founded in fact. We doubt whether a more judicious or more inte- 
resting selection from the writings of the dead orthe living could have been 
made than that here before us. This now re-printed Sermon was deli- 
vered, as we understand, in Cambridgej(Mass.) in the presence of many 
of the youth of “ Harvard University,” and the impression, no doubt, 
was great, and we trust lasting and profitable. Inthe “ Father’s preface,” 
we have a gond, though very concise summary of the testimony in favor 
of Christianity, and some remarks on its inestimable value, and it ends 
thus :—* The following discourse was written by the Right Reverend 
Theodore Dehon, D. D., and Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Svuth-Carolina. He was my friend and 
dearly beloved minister ; a great and good man—and one who approach- 
ed nearer to the character of a Saint on earth, than any other I have 
ever known. Let, then, his most earnest and affectionate advice and 
counsel sink deep into your heart, and be indelibly impressed on your 
mind, as the guide of your life, bringing forth fruits unto righteous- 
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ness, in the paths of peace and holiness. That, through the grace of 
God, such a happy result may be realized, is the ever anxious prayer 
of your affectionate parent.” ‘The dangers of youth,” against which a 
warning voice is here raised, are impiety; immorality; bad company, 
and idleness. Can any picture be more true to nature, and more richly 
coloured than the following? Has any one of those who hold the highest 
rank in English literature, written more graphically and more beauti- 
fully? ‘In the most interesting, important, and dangerous part of 
human life, there is seen ‘among the youths, a young man vold of un- 
derstanding.” Before him is vice, beckoning him with alluring arts, to 
her impure abodes. Behind him, are advancing, obscurely, indeed, but 
with sure and rapid steps, shame, remorse, and misery, and ruin. Over 
this youth, I imagine angels, and spirits of the just, looking down from 
the skies with the most anxious concerns. By his side, I behold a father, 
with a beating bosom and a furrowed brow, observing, with unutterable 
anguish, the destruction of his fondest hopes. In a retired corner, Lsee 
a female figure. It is a mother on her bended knees. She is looking 
to heaven with tears upon her cheek, and supplicating the Almighty to 
forgive and save her child. Gracious God! Little do the young know 
how great is the interest they excitein heaven and on earth! Seldom do 
they consider how deep- is the cup which their conduct may fill with 
wretchedness, or bliss, both for themselves and others.” * * ‘“Isee 
an amiable youth, upon whom kindred affection has fastened the fondest 
hopes. His talents are good, the best principles were early instilled into 
his bosom, by parental assiduity ; and, in a course of manly and virtuous 
pursuits, he might be distinguished in society, and an ornament amongst 
the works of God. He steps into the world. The unprincipled and 
profligate meet him; and with all the eagerness of fallen spirits bent on 
mischief, resolve to make him a partaker of their shame. His simpli- 
city renders him their easy prey. With fair speech, they gain access to 
his heart, and with guilty artifices, they kindle his passions. They take 
him to the orgies of folly. With blind infatuation he follows them to 
the haunts of vice, and to:the abodes of pollution. His former principles 
they now laugh to scorn. His boldness in iniquity they extol and en- 
courage. They draw him, at length, into al! the dreadful excesses of 
their own guilt. And he, who was once like the young cedar of Leba- 
non, fair and strong, and promising much growth and beauty, is now like 
the scathed tree, shorn of his glory, marked with the vengeance of hea- 
ven, and exhibiting a melancholy spectacle of worthlessness, and un- 
timely decay. Who sees not in this youth “a young man void of under- 
standing !” We do hope that this Tract will be re-published and widely 
circulated by the Tract Societies throughout our country. In this dio- 
cese, we understand, it can be had of the publisher, or from the Deposi- 


tory of the Episcopal Female Bible, Prayer-book and Tract Society. 


fissionary Failures, the reason for Renovated Exertions. A Sermon, 
delivered in St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday, March 15th, A. D. 
1840, on occasion of a collection for the benefit of St. Mary's Church, 
Wallabout. By Evan M. Johnson, Rector.—We have no intention to 
enter into the controversy as to the preference due to this or that class 
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of Missions, because we have already explicitly expressed our opinion ; 
because the subject seems to us to have been already fully treated ; and 


because we are lovers of peace—“ first pure” to be sure, but “then 


aceable.” 
-The Sermon before us contains some reasonings, which are truly va- 


luable, as beating upon a question far more important than that named 
above—-and some statements which every lover of truth would desire to 
be possessed of. We insert extracts, which we hope will be duly re- 
flected upon, and have their proper influence on the decisions of our 
Church. 

Danger of Schism— Why is it that little or no success attends the 
efforts of the true and regular Church of these United States? This is 
avery important question, and 1 undertake its answer, in part, with 
great reluctance, because it is always unpleasant to oppose plans and 
yiews which, by their popularity, have become to be thought almost 

erfect. To my mind, there are very satisfactory reasons to account 
for the want of success which attends the foreign missionary operations 
of the Branch of the one Catholic Church, called here, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Those conversant with the history of the Church, 
know, that by the second (Ecumenical Council, in the 4th century, long 
before the division of the Church jnto Eastern and Western, at a time 
when the decrees of the Church were universally obeyed, and have been 
since recognized as binding upon all its members, a canon was passed 
strictly prohibiting one Bishop from intruding, or causing others to in- 
trude, within the jurisdiction of another. It was then declared to be an 
“ aggravated schism.” This would be a sufficient reason, if others were 
wanting, why success has not crowned the schismatical efforts of our 
clergy, who have gone from hence into the dioceses of the Greek and 
Roman Churches, without their consent, and in many. cases, ijn most 
express opposition to their wil]. If it be desirable to try to effect the 
reformation, either in doctrine or practice, of these communions, the 
communications in reference to this object should be addressed to the 
Bishops, to those who, under Christ, are rulers of the flock, Reforms 
should begin with them, and receive their countenance. I have never 
been able to learn that the Church, in any Christian country, as such, 
has ever been consulted whether it were in want of missionaries. The 
consent of Bishops to these forejgn operations has never been asked or 


obtained. And dogs not this sufficiently account for the fact, that as 


missionaries, the clergy that have thus gone before they were invited, 
have had no success? The readér ought to remember that the author 
of this discourse is an [Episcopal Clergyman, who conscientiously be- 
lieves that separation from the Catholic Bishops of Christ’s Church, in 
Apostolical succession, is unlay. ful—that schism is a sin—that there was 
no sufficient cause to warrant the first separatists from the Church of our 
forefathers in the course they pursued, of setting up a “ new Church,” 
neither is there any scriptural or reasonable ground for them, and their 
numerous sectarian offspring, to continue in a state of separation and 
schism.’ 

Coloured Population.—“ Let us now glance at some fields of useful- 
ness and duty, which are palpably before our eyes. Let us seé it What 
manner that duty has been discharged. I begin with the coloured popu- 
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lation of these United States. In those immense States and territories 
at the South and West, where slavery exists, aud where more than two 
millions of human beings that have souls, are in bondage to the whites, 
all of whom call themselves Christians, and many of whom, notwith- 
standing all that has been said by abolitionists and others, I believe are 
indeed truly so, what has the Church done for their spiritual good? Is it 
not a fact that many of them are heathens still ? Is it not a fact that many 
are totally ignorant that they have souls, and are but little above the 
brutes? Is it not a fact that those who pretend to be Christians, have 
been made such as they are by ignorant fanatics, who, unenlightened 
themselves, are not able to enlighten others, and that therefore nine- 
tenths of the southern blacks, who call themselves Christians, are Anti- 
nomian? Their religion is but a name. What has the Church done for 
them? What has the Church here in New-York and Brooklyn done for 
the coloured race, whose fathers were our slaves, and whose descend- 
ants are mostly still our servants? Debarred from any thing like Chris- 
tian equality with their fellow-sinners, they have been almost compelled 
to meet for religious worship by themselves. There are thirteen thou- 
sand or more of these people in these two cities; they have one Church 
which can contain perhaps nine hundred people. One here has been 
sold and is gone.” 

Multifarious Sects.—* When we look at the state of the Christian 
religion in this country, where the much abused dogma of the Reform- 
ers so called, ‘‘ the Bible, the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants,” 
has been acted upon to its full extent; we see as a legitimate conse- 
quence of its literal interpretation, sect upon sect arises and falls—every 
kind of heresy is taught for the ‘doctrine of Christ,” and infidelity 
itself almost assumes the name of Christianity. All these multifarious 
sects are united in nothing else but either in violent opposition to the 
Church ot Christ, or else in disseminating indifference towards it. The 
natural result of all this is, to cause doubts, even in well disposed minds, 
of the truth of all religion, seeing, as they do, such abuse of the very best 
of God’s gifts to men. I ask, has the Church no duties to these deluded 
errorists and schismatics? If so, how has this duty been discharged ¢ 
What efforts have been made to reclaim these wanderers ? I am ashamed 
to say they have been very small. Indeed, by many members of the 
Church itself, it has been thought the best way to counteract these here- 
sies and schisms, to treat them as of no consequence. Many who call 
themselves Churchmen, even, adopt some of their erroneous opinions 
and practices, and with them inculcate indifference to the commands of 
Christ and the authority of his Church. I say but very little has been 
done by the Church to reclaim those from error and schism among us 
who are daily falling its victims. Indeed, it is thought by some, who call 
themselves Episcopalians, that if a clergyman allude to the sin of 
schism; if he strive to induce any to return to the Church from which 
they have strayed, it is bigotted and uncharitable. He is called severe 
in his preaching, and every effort is made to retard his usefulness.” 

Episcopalians in the West.—* Just glance at the extent of thts vast 
region at the West—see the few and scattered, half provided for Mis- 
sionaries that are there—see even Bishops of the Church in that quarter, 
suffering the evils of poverty; destitute of the ability to establish Churches 
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or support their schools, or to maintain around them a respectable body 
ofclergy, to be their supporters and fellow laborers. Look at many of 
the younger clergy who have been induced to go there, and who had rea- 
son to expect to have been supported in their work of faith and labor of 
love; they have, in many instances, returned back, with loss of health, 
for want of the necessary comforts of life, with want of confidence in 
themselves, because they have been kept in such a state of dependence 
that they have not dared to be open, and to preach the whole truth. In 
a word—facts tell us more plainly than words can do, that the duty of 
the Church to her domestic Missionaries, to her Bishops, and to her 
children scattered abroad thruugh this vast domain, has not one half 


been discharged.” 


A Pastoral Letter, addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland, by the Bishops of that Church, assembled in 
Synod, in September, 1839.—These extracts will be welcomed by all 
sound Churchmen. ‘‘ We cherish no enmity against those who differ 
from us, and most sincerely do we desire to live in perfect charity 
with Christians of all denominations. This we conceive, at the same 
time, to be perfectly compatible with a strict and steady adherence to 
all those principles by which we are distinguished from other Churches 
and communities.” ‘It appears that the first step in the deviations of 
all those communities which have renounced the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints, was by renouncing the reverence due to the fel- 
lowship and the sacraments, which were instituted to guard the doctrine 
of the Church, and to guide the conduct of her members. Such men 
and such communities affect to find fault only with human confessions 
and standards, as unjust impositions on Christian liberty, while they pro- 
fess to maintain the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith and manners. 
This sounds well, and in a certain sense it is true. But if we renouncé 
the ancient land-marks preserved from the apostolic age by the Church 
Catholic, and if we lightly esteem the sacred ordinances by which the 
truths of Scripture are ascertained, enforced, and applied, we in effect 
place the faith which the Scriptures require, and the doctrine which 
they teach, at the mercy of fallible and presumptuous men, at once de- 
ceivers and deceived. It would, indeed, be an interesting and an impor- 
tant task to trace, step by step, the various and very gradual deviations 
by which the reformed on the Continent and the Puritans in England 
and Ireland have passed from their original high doctrinal Calvinism to 
Semiarianism, to Arianism, to Socinianism, and, last of all, to Unita- 
rianism, which is but a single remove, if indeed it be in any respect a 
remove, from absolute Deism.” “ Finally, then, brethren, let us faith- 
fully maintain, as by the most solemn obligations we are bound, the 
principles and peculiarities by which we are distinguished ; but let us 
do so, as is equully our duty, by cherishing, at the same time, the most 
Christian and charitable feelings towards all who differ from us; even 
towards those who, in utter ignorance and prejudice, bring against us the 
harshest accusations. We would willing remove, if we could, their un- 
just prejudices. But we cannot for this, nor for any earthly object, con- 
sent to alter the venerable system which the experience of so many ages 
has so happily approved. We dare not even dissemble the truths which 
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we profess, however disagreeable they may be to some of those who dif- 
fer from us. If they are satisfied with their own systems, which they 
hold as exclusively as we do ours, they must in all justice yield to us the 
liberty which they claim to themselves, and which we are not disposed 
todispute. Our system, and even our phraseology, altered, so as: to re- 
move certain prejudices, and so as to meet, if that were possible, the 
popular current of the times, might for a very transient period increase 
our reputation and our numbers in some places ; and might add to the 
influence and importance of such popular individuals as might be able 
and disposed to avail themselves of the change. The increase of our 
Church is not to be desired on such terms, nor for such purposes. _We 
must coutinue humbly indeed, as is our duty, but yet steadfastly, to 
maintain our position, as our venerable predecessors did, in more peri- 
lous times, by maintaining all our principles and all our institutions, 
Numerical strength acquired by a dereliction of our approved princi- 
ples, or any of them, and by an accommodation of our sacred institutions 
so as to suit the cravings of private opinion, would inevitably, and very 
quickly, prove absolute weakness, by introducing among us those who 
would of necessity change the whole character and conduct of our com- 
munion, by leading it to other religious views, and by conducting it 
gradually, but certainly, to other modes of faith and practice. We have 
no reason to be ashamed of our past history, persecuted, calumniated, 
and despised as we have been by the hereditary prejudice and enmity of 
many. Our condition, as a Christian community, is still as humble as 
our enemies even can well desire, for in these days of universal tolera- 
tion, they have, were they so disposed, neither the power to extirpate, 
nor even to persecute us. But we are much less careful of our external 
condition than our spiritual character, of that especially which attaches 
us to the Holy Catholic Church, and which brings down to us the fel- 
lowship and the economy of the apostles, as well as their doctrine, which 
continues to us the sacraments in all their original power and efficacy— 
those instituted means of divine grace by which we are matured in time 
for the mercies of eternity.” 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE THEATRE. 


At a late consecration, Bishop B. T. Onderdonk thus spake :—* Breth- 
ren, [ cannot forget the interesting circumstance, that the solemnities 
of the day cheer the Christian’s heart, not only by their being the conse- 
cration of this spot to holy purposes, but also by further grateful reflection 
on the rescue of the place which is thus completed. Yes, brethren, we 
have not only given this house to the Lord, but have thus severed it 
forever from ministering, as in times past it has ministered, to His grie- 
vious dishonor, to the sad detriment of the righteousness which exalteth 
a nation, and to the spreading of principles and passions, and the setting 
up of influences, bearing up of every department of individual, civil, and 
social character, deadly hostile to individual, civil and social, elevation 
and welfare. 
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I mean not to enter into any argument respecting amusements, of the 
deeer'otinn of those to which, in times gone by, this building was devo- 
ted. No argument is necessary. Facts, glaring, incontrovertible, heart- 
tending facts, present axioms which the reasonable and well ordered 
mind cannot but admit. We have nothing to do with other times when 
circumstances were far different, the public mind was differently regu- 
lated, and a wholesome fondness for historical illustration, and a real 
desire for insinuating moral principle into the community, might govern, 
and tono small extent did govern, in the matter. To suggest that such 
arguments in the,case are now applicable, would be supremely ridicu- 
lous. To adupt such as principles of action would bring inevitable 
failure upon any effort to establish or maintain theatrical exhibitions. To 
fortify this position, it is not necessary that I appeal to the sacred prin- 
ciples and affections of piety. The good common sense, and the ordi- 
nary virtuous feelings of the friend of public morals, and of their insep- 
erable connection with indiyidual respectability, with domestic peace 
and happiness, and with civil and social welfare, give at once their ver- 
dict in favor of the position here taken. As well, then, to the mere 
friend of public morals, as to him whose character partakes also of the 
higher elevation of Christian piety, I tender my congratulations on this 
conversion of a house of Belial to a house of God. And through the 
merciful operations of His good providence and grace, may the blessed 
effects of the happy change appear in the benign, lasting, and far- 
spreading influences of that righteousness which exalteth a nation! 


READING THE PRAYERS, 


It is possible this devout and decent reading of the prayers of the 
Church may be looked upon by some as a mean and low attainment, and 
by others as a burden and task to be imposed only upon those that have 
not gifts for the pulpit. And indeed, if we may have leave to guess at 
the thoughts of some men by their actions, this must be the language of 
their hearts; for either they seldom or never read the prayers themselves, 
and so depreciate the worth and excellency of them with the people ; as 
if that administration were below the dignity of a parochial priest; or 
they provide persons of such ordinary and unskilful elocution to officiate 
in their stead, as apparently tendeth to damp rather than raise the devo- 
tion of the congregation. But experience sufficiently convinceth us, 
that this accomplishment is not easily acquired, because we find there 
are but few that excel this way; and nothing ought to be accounted 
mean, that.is so instrumental in promoting devotion in the hearts and 
affections of men. And if any one will attempt, in earnest, to make 
himself master of this talent, he will find that it will cost him much labor 
and pains before he can compass it ; for all are not equally blest by na- 
ture with strength and sweetness of voice ; and yet they ought not to be 
discouraged if they want those advantages, because elocution is capable 
of great improvement by study and constant practice. But after all, 
those who cannot read as becometh the service of God, ought to be 

jected as unfit, upon that account, to receive holy orders; for though 
a man hath the understanding of an angel, yet if he hath no voice, or, at 
least if it is so low, and so imperfect, that he cannot either convey his 
thoughts to the people, or officiate to edification in the service of the 
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Church, so far he is unqualified to be admitted into the sacred function. 
What a dreadful account then will those governors in the Church have 
to give at the day of judgment, who ordain such for deacons as by their 
administration quench the devotion of the people and provoke our adver- 
saries to reproach us; and by their incapacity to read, make the Scrip- 
tures a dead letter, and the admirable Liturgy of the Church a con- 
temptible performance.—Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, in Banner of the 


Cross. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
EVANGELICAL OBEDIENCE AND JUSTIFICATION. 


Messrs. Editors :—The Rev. J. Leaming was a successor of the cele- 
brated Rev. Dr. Johnson, at Stratford, Connecticut. His Dissertations 
on religion are valuable for their discrimination, and their concise com- 
prehensiveness, Those on ‘evangelical obedience” and “ justifica- 
tion” appear to me well adapted to remove misunderstandings too preva- 
lent on these points. I send them for publication among your selections. 


Self-Righteousness and Evangelical Obedience Explained. 


“ All denominations of Christians agree in exploding self-righteous- 
ness; though few seem to understand in what it consists. I shall in the 
plainest manner undertake to shew what self-righteousness is, and what 
evangelical obedience is. 

All righteousness is obedience to some law. Self-righteousness is 
obedience to a law we make ourselves, and set up in opposition to the 
laws of God. 

The righteousness which exceeds the righteousness of the scribes and 
pharisees, is obedience to the laws of Christ. 

I have no design to teach you how you can be good Christians, and 
not believe in Jesus Christ. No; the first step in the Christian religion, 
is to believe the record or the testimony which God hath given of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We must believe the history of prophecies and mi- 
racles, before we believe our Saviour’s divine mission; we must believe 
our Saviour’s divine mission, before we can believe his revelation con- 
cerning a future state; we must believe he hath given us a law for the 
rule of our conduct, before we shall undertake a life agreeable thereto. 
This is the natural and necessary order, which precedes that righteous- 
ness which exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

I shall now bring to your view, what the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees was, in our Saviour’s estimation. 

Whar our Savior says, concerning their religion, is this—‘* Ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers. Ye pray in the 
markets, and in the corners of the streets, to be seen of men.” Which 
caused our Saviour to say—“In vain do ye worship God, teaching for 
doctrines, the commandments of men. Full well you reject the com- 
maudments of God, that you may observe your own traditions.” This 
is the account our Saviour gives of them. 

In the next place, let us inquire what account they give of themselves. 
And I believe the Pharisee when he went up with the Publican to the 
temple to pray, represented his righteousness to as much advantage as it 
would possibly bear. Let us attend to his account of it. What he under- 
takes, is first, with great pomp, and high swelling words, to tell God of 
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his negative holiness. ‘God, I thank thee, I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Publican.” 

Here you see the Pharisee, instead of an act of humiliation, in that 
awful presence before which he stood, with an air of triumph and self- 
sufficiency, says—‘*God, I thank thee, I am not like other men.” The 
prayer he makes use of, is the true picture of man’s heart; and shews 
with what a disposition of soul, and frame of mind, he came to worship 
God Almighty. 

He does not examine himself by the word of God, but by the conduct 
of some of his neighbors, and because, in his own fancy, he is not so bad 
as they are, he thinks himself very pious. If they were halfas bad as he 
seems to-have an inclination to represent them, he might be better than 
they were, and yet extremely wicked. 

That I may do justice to the Pharisee, I will consider the other part 
of his prayer.. “I fast twice a week; I give tythes of all I possess.” 
This was a law of hisown making. For he was not commanded by the 
law of Moses to “‘ fast twice in the week, nor pay any tythes of mint,” 
and other herbs; but after he had vowed it to a sacred use, our Saviour 
says he ought to pay it. Thus it appears he was a transgressor of the 
law of God; and all the religion he had, was obeying a law he made 
himself. 

Let us hear what St. Paul says, concerning the righteousness of the 
Pharisee, who was educated among that sect; he declares, that ‘* he pro- 
fited in the Jews religion, above many of his equals, in his own nation :”” 
And then he declares in what it was that he exceeded, “being more 
exceedingly zealous of traditions of the Fathers.” 

Thus you see, from our Saviour’s account of the Pharisee, and from 
the account he gives of himself, that he was not that good man which he 
pretended ; but was really a very bad man, making a pretence of piety, 
when he wanted every qualification of it. 

I shall in the next place, take a view of the true Scripture account of 
that righteousness, without which, our Saviour says, we can in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

The righteousness which Christ requires in us, is inherent holiness ; 
or in other words, obedience to the laws which he has given for a rule, 
by which his Church are to regulate their lives. You have heard what 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees was. You see it did not 
consist in obedience to the divine law; therefore it is easy to find out 
how we may have a righteousness that exceeds the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, without supposing that we are justified by it;— 
or that is the cause of our justification. The righteousness which Christ 
requires of us, is obedience to those very laws which he himself hath 
given. And isnot this far preferable to the righteousness which consists 
in obedience to the laws of men? Obeying the laws of Christ will 
qualify the soul to enjoy the happiness of heaven, and provided we are 
ptepared to enjoy the happiness of those blessed abodes the merits of 

Christ will give us a title to them. 

But how can this be done, if man has nothing todo? If when he 
imagines he is drawing nearer to God, in the use of his appointed means, 

he is really running farther from him; what must he do? must he sit 
still; lest he run farther from God? ‘The Scripture gives us no such 
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direction. And it would make.a good Christian’s heart bleed to think 
that any man who has the Bible in his hand, should be led away in such 
a delusion. I really, from my very heart, pity all persons who suffer 
themselves to be led away by “ evil men, ie seducers, that wax worse. 
and worse: deceiving and being deceived. But continue thou, my 
brethren, in the things that thou hast learned, and hast been assured of : 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them, even from the word of the 
everliving God.” 

In the word of God, we are told that Christ hath redeemed mankind ; 
this is completely done by him alone. No man has any thing to do in 
this affair. After Christ had paid the price of our redemption, he gave 
a law for us to obey, that was calculated for such beings as we were 
after the first sin: and he has told us to observe all things, whatsoever 
he hath commanded. And he hath purchased, and gives to us, all the 
assistance we want to do this. 

Is this required to be done? Remedies appointed by Christ, to be 
laid before mankind, and yet are they not required to use them? Did 
not Christ know what remedies were proper, and what would prove 
effectual on our part, to accomplish our salvation? If he did, and has 
appointed these means, then mankind are bound to obey these orders. 

And yet after all this, is there nothing for man to do? It is amazing 
to hear any Christian talk at this rate; but such things have been said 
by those whom we cannot but wish that they may inform themselves 
better. We charitably hope they mean well; but we must fay, they 
are very much in the wrong, and are greatly mistaken. 

This error would be easily rectified, and a thousand more which flow 
from it, provided people would make a proper distinction between 
redemption and sa/vation ; or, in other words, make a proper distinction 
between what Christ hath done to redeemus; and what we must do in 
order to obtain the benefits of redemption. Thus I have explained what 
redemption is—what self-righteousness is, and what that righteousness 
is, without which you cannot be justified by the merits of Christ. Thus 
the merits of Christ is one thing, and inherent holiness another. 


A plain account of Jus ‘fication according to the tenor of Scripture. 

“Amongst all the questions, of which the learned have treated, 
perhaps none are less understood by tke generality of people, than 
this concerning justification. The subject hath been handled by seve- 
ral great men on each side of the question, and it might possibly 
be deemed presumption to differ from any of them, had they not 
differed so widely among themselves. Much hath been said, and 
various have been their conjectures: yet little hath been written, 
that can be of any service to those who want it most; because these 
things have generally been published in large volumes, which most peo- 
ple either never hear of, or never see. And besides, many of those 
treatises refer to authors which the reader knows nothing of. And since 
all have the Bible in their hands, I shall undertake to lay before the 
reader a plain account of justification as it is manifested in the Scrip- 
ture. This shall be done ina plain and artless manner, that every 
honest inquirer may be satisfied what the doctrine is. Most writers 
haye had recourse to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in what they 
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have advanced upon this subject, and it may be proper for us to take a 
view of what is said in this Epistle. | 

_ “Perhaps there is no part of the New Testament which has been more 
misapplied by the ignorant, more wrested by the learned, and more 
falsely interpreted by the melancholy person, than the Epistle to the 
Romans. All this mischief has been owing to a mistake of what was 
St. Paul’s design in writing this Epistle. People have fell into this mis- 
take by picking out some detached sentences from the middle of the 
Epistle, without considering their connexion with what went before or 
followed after. And by that means have lost sight of the Epistle’s ar- 
gument, which is very clear and forcible, if rightly attended to. 

You know this Epistle was directed and addressed to the saints at 
Rome, which at that time, was the most learned and polite city in the 
world. Accordingly St. Paul makes use of all his art and address in 
writing this Epistle. 

In the fore part of it, he takes notice that Jews and Gentiles had em- 
braced the Christian religion—that the Gentiles, by corrupting them- 
selves, contrary to the law of nature; and the Jews, by disobeying the 
law given them by Heaven, were both become liable to the wrath of 
God. Therefore he says—‘ As many as have sinned without the law, 
shall also perish without the law; as many as have sinned in the law, 
shall be judged by the law,” (Rom, ii. 12.) Then he proceeds to shew 
the insufficiency of both these laws, in point of justification. Since all 
have sinned, there must be an atonement, in order that God may be’ 
reconciled to man. 

This atonement could not be effected by sinful men, for they could not 
redeem themselves. Redemption was completed entirely by our blessed 
Saviour. ‘When this was done, Christ placed mankind under a new 
state of probation ; in which he told them what he had done to redeem 
them, and what they must do, in order to obtain the benefits of that 
redemption. What Christ has done, is one thing, and what is required 
of men to do, is another. We cannot be justified before God, by our 
obedience to any law whatever; ‘we are justified freely by the grace 
of God, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” (Rom. iii. 24.) 
' Notwithstanding the whole of the human race are redeemed, none 
will obtain the benefits of that redemption, but only those, who by their 
obedience to the laws of Christ, are qualified to receive the gift of eter- 
nal life. ae 

Neither faith, nor obedience to the laws of Christ, nor both together, 
are the cause of our being justified before God. ’Tis only the merits 
of Christ that can avail before him, as the cause of our being received 
into his favor. 

- From this view of the subject, we shall see that St. Paul and St. 
James (who by some persons are supposed to contradict each other) are 
perfectly consistent in what they say concerning justification. Neither 
of them are treating of the cause of justification but the condition which 
is man’s part to perform, in order that he may be justified by the merits 
of Christ. . 

“To make this point clear beyond all dispute, let it be observed that 
God proved the faith of Abraham two ways ;—first, he proposes to him 
certain things as matters of belief only: such as these,—that God would 
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be his shie!d and great reward,—and give the land of Canaan to his pos- 
terity: and last ofall, that he should have a son in his old age, to inherit 
that land; and that the Saviour of the world should descend from that 
son. 

Abraham believed God in all these promises ; and i¢ was imputed to 
him for righteousness. This is what St. Paul asserts. 

Then the Almighty lays a command upon Abraham, to see if he would 
obey as well as believe. The command was to offer up his only son 
Isaac. Here you may see, that not only faith was required of Abra- 
ham, but obedience to a divine command. This was the good work, 
mentioned by St. James. He places the argument in the same point of 
light. ‘“ Was not,” says he, “ Abraham our father justified by works, 
when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made perfect? (Rom. 
iv.3.) In other words, it proved that his faith in the promises of God, 
was firm and steadfast. 

St. Paul proved Abraham’s faith to be complete, because he believed 
what God had told him. St. James proved Abraham’s faith to be com- 
plete, because he did what God had commanded. 

I have prepared the subject now, to lay before you a short and plain 
account of the doctrine of justification, as contained in the sacred Scrip- 
ture. Justification not only signifies that our sins are pardoned, but that 
we are entitled through the merits of Christ, to the giories of a blessed 
immortality. The true state of justification is briefly this—that if we 
consider who it is that pronounces the sentence, it is Jesus Christ only, 
as Judge of the human race. If we consider what is the meritorious 
cause of our justification, it is only for the obedience, the atonement and 
intercession of our blessed Saviour, that we are entitled to any favor. 
But if we have respect to what kind of qualifications are to be found in 
us, befure Christ will suffer us to be made partakers of the benefits of 
his atonement ; then we shall see, that we shall be judged, not by the 
law Adam was under before the first sin, but by the gospel; for the 
covenant of grace is the law designed for us ; and our sincere obedience 
to the new covenant, is the method appointed by Christ to qualify us to 
be partakers of the benefits of redemption. In this view of the subject, 
it is plain, that in order to have a true knowledge of justification, you 
must take these three things into the account. The sentence of the 
Judge,—the atonement and intercession of the Mediator,—and the quali- 
fications of the man. Take these distinctions, and you will make the 
Scripture consistent. When it means the sentence of the Judge, “ It 
is God that justifieth, (Romans viii. 33.) When it means the merits of 
Christ are the cause of our justification, then it declares, that by him, 
(that is Jesus Christ) “ all that believe are justified.” (Acts xiii. 39.)— 
When it means the qualifications in man, then it is expressed thus, “ By 
thy words shalt thou be justified.” (Matt. xii. 37.) ‘* Justified by faith.” 
(femete iii. 28.) 


ere it may be asked, provided our title to future happiness depends 


entirely upon the merits of Christ, why is every man judged according 
to his works ? 

In answer to this let it be considered, that our title to happiness is one 
thing—and the degree of it is another. I suppose every one will allow 
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that there will be different degrees of happiness in the state of bliss, and 
there must be some reason why one will have a greater degree of happi- 
ness than another. The merits of Christ will be equally extended to all 
that shall have any degree of happiness: accordingly if nothing is to be 
considered in judgment but the merits of Christ, then all the saints would 
have the very same degree of happiness. But St. Paul has declared, 
that there is one glory of the-sun,—another of the moon—and another 
glory of the stars; for as one star differeth from another star in glory, so 
also is the resurrection of the dead. From which place Chrysostom 
infers, that though all the righteous shall be received into the kingdom 
of heaven; yet they shall not all have the same degree of happiness. 
Though vessels of the same dimensions may be all full, yet they do not 
all hold the same quantity. Though every one receive a crown, yet 
those crowns are not of equal lustre. Whereas some shall shine as the 
sun, others will be fainter, and others will only twinkle as the smaller 
stars. 

Our title to happiness is founded on the ransom Christ paid to redeem 
us, and in his intercession for our acceptance before God; but then, 
each man will be judged exactly according to his conduct; that men and 
angels, and all created intelligencies, may see that he is dealt with ex- 
actly according to the design and spirit of the last dispensation, given 
by Christ. In this dispensation, “ eternal life is the free gift of God.” 
But then, that man might be capable to receive this gift, he must ubey 
the gospel; which will produce a right temper for the celestial state. 
We are to be rewarded in a future state, but the reward is the free 
bounty of heaven, and vet will be distributed exactly according to our 
conduct. From hence, it is evident we are saved by free grace and 
mercy, and yet our own endeavors must be excited, in order to be fitted 
to receive the favor. 

This plain account of justification must give you a clear view of what 
the doctrine is. That justification is the sentence of the judge, and not 
the act of him that stands at the bar to be judged. 

May this view of the subject give you comfort and consolation while 
you are here ; and when you leave this world, and your state of proba- 
tion is ended, may you by the merits of Christ, be entitled to the glories 


of a blessed immortality.” 


READINGS OF A LADY. 

“‘T hold that an abolition of our ecclesiastical establishment would, in 
this country, be followed up by a darkening and gloomy austerity. For 
nearly all sectarianism with us is indisposed to the acts, and the amuse- 
ments that grace and brighten existence ; and were the Church no more; 
one sect vying with the other in religious zeal, the result would be an 
emulation of severities, and of mutual interference with the sunny plea- 
sures of life..’—View of the State of Religion—England and the 
English.— Buiwar. 

“It was the light of science alone which dispelled this moral and intel- 
lectual darkness; and it is entirely in consequence of its wide diffusion 
that we live in times, when the ministers of religion asks no other reve- 
rence but that which is inspired by the sanctity of his office, and the 
purity of his character.”—Sir David Brewster’s Natural Magic. 
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“Prayer is the Christian’s great security and support during his pro- 
gress through life. The end of all our trials and sufferings in this world, 
is to prepare us for a blessed immortality. And this consideration, 
although it cannot prevent the stroke, may, in all cases, mitigate the 
smart.” 


“ Adversity is described in the Holy Volume, as the salutary chas- 
tisement of an affectionate parent who wishes to reclaim his children, 
and induce the prodigal to return to the home of his father.” 


“ Let every blessing we are deprived of in this life serve to raise our 
affections to a better, where all our joys will be permanent and secure ; 
where not only heavenly joys are laid up in store for us, but even our 
dearest earthly treasures will be restored to us, and where we may hope 
that we shall again enjoy them, without any of those fears and sorrows, 
those weaknesses and imperfections, which, in this life, throw a damp 
over even our highest pleasures, Let us not then endeavor to calm our 
sorrows for our departed friends, by driving them from our remembrance. 
To those who felt a real and ardent affection, the effort would be vain; 
nor can we suppose it the design of Providence that we should do so, 
such strokes are sent to force us to’ reflect.” 


FACTS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 


“A worthy brother, who on making known to his congregation his 
wish to have a parochial school, was immediately requested by the heads 
of a respectable seminary in the neighborhood to appropriate it for this 
purpose. ‘The proposition was accepted, and he now pays regular visits 
to the school as a part of his parochial duties, lectures to its pupils at 
stated periods on sacred geography and history,and other biblical topics, 
giving and prescribing in addition what religious instruction he may 
think proper ; «nd the consequence is, that whilst without the delay of a 
week, and without a cent of additional expense to his parishoners, he 
has provided a Christian nursery for at least a portion of the “ lambs” of 
his flock, the school itself is greatly benefited, the affections of the 
parish are gathering: around it, and it is prospering, and likely to be- 
come still more prosperous, although exposed to the most formidable, 
and, in some respects, unequal competition.” * * “ Qur object is, 
to carry out fully the plan of the Church, given in the Prayer-book. All 
these exercises are gone through without, in the slightest degree, inter- 
fering with the routine of the school, or diminishing the amouut of study 
required: nay, we are sure that the study accomplished is more in amount 
and far better in quality from the seriousness, order, and diligence secured 
through these means, than we ever experienced without them; we can 
safely say, that the longer we adhere to this economy, the stronger is 
our confidence in its entire practicability, excellence, and efficiency.” 


CLOSE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


It would seem, by the conduct of not a few, that this was a very inte- 
resting, not to say most desirable event. Some demonstrations of inte- 
rest in it, are visible during the singing of the last hymn, such as various 
preliminary preparations for its arrival. After the hymn, fresh and more’ 
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numerous indications appear that the approaching event is a joyful one. 
During the singing of the doxology, there is a very visible increase in 
the interest. Hymn books are carefully laid away. One seizes his hat, 
another his whip, another his cane. One makes ready the pew door. 
Another seems measuring the distance between himself and the porch, 
to see how suddenly and safely he can transfer himself there. And when 
the final words are pronounced, legions, especially of the smaller fry, 
and particularly in the galleries, rush as though life depended on the 
celerity with which an escape could be effected from the-house of God. 
All this is sad to aserious mind. It is irreverent to manifest such haste 
to leave the sanctuary. ‘“ The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him.” A due fear and reverence for Him, 
would forever prevent the evil.of which we are complaining.—Southern 


Churchman, from Boston Recorder. 


ON ANTIQUITY. 


‘ By the religious world, I mean that conventional union of sects and 
parties which is formed by those who agree to merge the distinctive fea- 
tures of every sect, (and where Churchmen belong to it, the distinctive 
features of the Church itself,) in order that they may insist in common 
upon what that world deems to be essential truth. But the question still 
occurs whether that world is competent to decide what part of the Re- 
velation of God is essential, and what is not. Of this proposition, those 
who are called high Churchmen hold the negative. The difficulty of 
their present position consists in the religious world having assumed that 
all pious persons must belong to it. But there are persons whose zeal 
for the cause of religion, whatever may be their faults, is ardent, but who 
at the same time refuse to subscribe to many of the traditional doctrines 
and some of the practices of the religious world. The members of the 
religious world cannot conceive the possibilizy of such persons being 
really pious and sincere: hence the hostility to them: their real fault 
being their rejection of the tradition of the religious world, the contro- 
versy of the present day having reference, in fact, to this one question: 
according to what tradition shall Scripture be interpreted? According 
to the tradition of the Church of Rome? or according to the tradition of 
the religious world? or according to the tradition of the Primitive 
Church ?—the latter being, as we contend, embodied in the formularies 
of the Church of England.”—Rev. Dr. Hook. 


ON THE FREQUENT PARTICIPATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 

“Some religious persons have moved a question, whether it be better 
to communicate often, or seldom? some thinking it more reverence to 
these holy mysteries to come but seldom: while others say it is greater 
religion to come frequently. But 1 suppose this question does not differ 
much from a dispute, whether it is better to pray often or pray seldom ; 
for whatsoever is pretended against a frequent communion, may, in its 
proportion, be objected against a solemn prayer.* But the question is, 
what is frequently ? How many times in the course of the year will con- 
stitute the word frequently ; what rule shall be laid down to regulate our 


* Jeremy Taylor- 
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attendance? The Church has already laid down a rule,* if we must 
needs have a rule; but the warm and devotional feelings of the true 
Christian will go far beyond this, which was given rather as the extreme 
of necessary attendance, than any suggestion as to propriety. Unless 
any very urgent reasons preyail to the contrary, the Christian onght 
NEVER £0 turn his back upon the holy table, \t is not a question whether 
threeor four times, ten or twenty times be sufficient. Can we do suffi- 
cient to please God? The same rule that St. Paul gives for prayer, 
the Christian should take to himself for the Eucharist: “ Be instant” in 
the Eucharist, and remember the Lord Jesus Christ ‘* without ceasing.” 
The oftener you present yourself at the altar, the more you will desire 
to come:again ; the oftener you hold communion with the body and blood 
of Christ, the less frequently will you hold communion with the world ; 
and therefore let your rule be this:—Whenever I behold the holy table 
prepared—whenever [ hear the joyful invitation given: ‘ Come, for all 
things are now ready,” I will straightway go in search for my wedding 
garment, I will take my place at the feast, I will be found kneeling at 
the steps of the altar, hungry for the bread of life, and thirsty for the 
well of living water.—Rev. W. Ben ctt. 


¢o3 
POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


O blessed Lord, to heaven ascended, 
Jesus, aye, the sinner’s friend; 

Now the promised days are ended, 
Now the Holy Spirit send. 


While meekly at thine altar now, 
Burden’d with sin and grief ; 

In faith we come, in prayer we bow, 
Send us thy sweet relief. 


O give us faith, for we are weak, 
And always erring go, 

And fire our tongues that we may speak 
Thy praise to all below. 


Our hearts with holy zeal inspire ; 
Our doubts and fears remove, 
Banish each impure desire, 
And fill us with thy love. 


ON DEATH—From “ Parnett.” 


‘When men my scythe and darts supply, 
How great a king of fears am I! 

They view me like the last of things ; 

They make, and then they dread my stings. 


“The rubric at the end of the servic# | 
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Fools! if you less provoked your fears, » 
No more my spectre form appears ; 
Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God ; 
“A port of calms, a state of ease, 
From the rough rage of swelling seas.’’ 
Why then thy flowing sable stoles, 

Deep pendent ¢ypress, mourning poles, 
Loose scarfs to fal athwart thy weeds, 
Long palls, drawn herses, covered steeds, 
And plumes of black, that, as they tread 
Nod o’er the ‘ scutcheons of the dead?’ 
Nor can the parted body know, 

Nor wants the soul these forms of woe. 
As men who long in prison dwell, 

With lamps that glimmer round the cell 
Whene’er their suffering years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glittering sun. 
Such joy, tho’ far transcending sense, 
Have pious souls at parting hence. 

On earth and in the body placed, 

A few and evil years they waste ; 

But when their chains are cast aside, 

See the glad scene unfolding wide, 

Clap the glad wing, and tow’r away, 

And mingle with the blaze of day. 
>< 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese of South-Carolina—From the Journal of the 51st Annual 
Convention, just published, in addition to the particulars mentioned in 
our number for April, we learn as follows: ‘ The “ alphabetical list 
of clergy” canonically connected with this diocese, has the names of 
41 Presbyters, aud 5 Deacons, of whom 4 Presbyters and 1 Deacon 
reside out of the diocese, and 4 Presbyters init have no stated clerical 
employment. Thirty-four Parishes were represented in this Conven- 
tion. There were present 36 Clergymen, (of whom 7 had no votes,) 
and 65 Laymen. The following was adopted : 


“We have again met from the various parts of our Diocese in consul- 
tation for its welfare. But we see before us the solemn emblems of 
mourning shrouding the desk, where (at our last meeting) sat the vener- 
able form of our much loved Presiding Officer. He is no longer seen 
there. The place which knew him before, will know him again no 
more. His mild precepts and his candid and gentle reproofs will be 
no more heard among us—may the recollections of them still assist us in 
our proceedings, aud prompt us to do all that we can for the prosperity 
and unity of our Church. We all feel the loss we have sustained, and 
feel also called on, at this first meeting of our Convention after his remo- 
val from us, to express our sense of the loss we have sustained, and the 
love and veneration we feel for the memory of the Rt. Rev. NaTHanie 
Bowen, late Bishop of this Diocese. He was admirably fitted for the 
sacred office which he held. Dignified in manner, mild and conciliating, 
and zealous, and indefatigable in his exertions for the good of the Church 
over which he presided, he largely cqptributed to the extension of the 
doctrines of our venerable Church throughout the State; and we trust 
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his memory in all parts of it, will be long cherished and venerated. In 
accordance with the above sentiments— 

* Resolved, That this Convention deeply regret the loss it has sustained 
by the death of the late Right Rey. N. Bowen. We bow inresignation 
to the will of God, and humbly implorehim to assist us by the inspira- 
tion of his Holy Spirit, in the choice of another to fill his place. And 
also to give the grace of the same Spirit to his successor, to enable him 
to ty Sy the extension and influence of his blessed Gospel, not only in 
this Diocese, but in the remotest parts of the world.” 

Notice was given that it is proposed, at the next Convention, to repeal 
the 15th Article of the Constitution (viz. that which requires notice of 
an alteration to be given at one meeting, and ratified at the next meeting 
of the Convention.) It was 


“ Resolved, That the presiding Bishop be requested to have the ser- 
vice of Consecration performed in this city at. St. Philip's Church, if 
practicable ; and that the Treasurer of the Convention be authorized te 
pay the expenses necessary to the same.” 


Missionary Lecture at St. Stephen’s Chapel_—That for May, was 
delivered at the appointed time. It consisted chiefly of extracts from 
the interesting report of the Bishop of Calcutta, as to the late remark- 
able conversions among the heathen in his vicinity. The amount re- 
ceived was $14 8734. 


Bishop Chase.—At a meeting on the 11th May, of the Clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Charleston, requested by Bishop Chase, 
were present the Rev. C. E. Gadsden, C. Hanckel, Wm. H. Barnwell, W. 
W. Spear, and P. Gadsden, Presbyters ; also, J. S. Hankel, R. T. How- 
ard, and J. B. Campbell, Deacons ; and after full conference with him, 
the following Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“JT. That we have welcomed, with much pleasure, the visit of Bishop 
Chase, now closing; that we appreciate the great importance of his 
present object to the Church and the world—that we rejoice in the suc- 
cess which has thus far attended his tour through the South, and parti- 
cularly among ourselves, and that we hope he will soon be enabled to 
attain the result he seeks. We commend his person, his family, and his 
work, to the protecting favor of God, and the pious liberality of the 
Church.” 

“II. That a copy of this paper be sent to Bishop Chase, and published 
in the periodicals of our Church,” 


Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church.—Their peri- 
odical for May, contains the correspondence of 15 Domestic Mission- 
aries in 8 States or Territories, and a semarkably interesting narrative 
of a vislt by the Bishop of Calcutta, to several villages lately heathen, 
but in which there are now many Christians. The Bishop confirmed 
nearly 200. About 1000 have been baptised; ten Chapels built, and 
20 Catechists are employed. We had intended extracts from the very 
judicious and churchmanlike remarks of the Bishop, but prefer to recom- 
mend the reading of the whole article, as the “ Spirit of Missions” is 
taken, or can be readily obtained by our subscribers. Rey. Mr. Cornish, 
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Missionary in Illinois, in his report, writes :—“ In crossing the prairics 

from Geneva to Rockford—a distance of fifty miles—I lost my way, and 

perhaps providentially ; for after driving several miles, without a path, 

and through drifts of snow, constantly facing a freezing wind, I at length 

reached a comfortable habitation, and was not a little gratified to find it 

occupied by a family of Episcopalians. It was truly an oasis amidst a 

surrounding waste. As time permitted, I spoke of the old and tried 

paths by which the Church leads her children from sin to holiness, 

through holiness to heaven; and on departing left a Prayer-book and 

several tracts.’ * * Rockford comprises a population of between | 
five atid six hundred inhabitants, and with respect to the prospects of 
the Church there, I need say no more than that a single individual, a 
young merchant, has pledged himself for the full support of a clergyman 
for one Phy at least, provided one can be obtained soon.” ‘The amount 
reported is, for Domestic Missions, $812 ; for Foreign, $1,447, of which 
$293 from South-Carolina.” 


Good Old Customs.—Is it not out of all taste and propriety, for the 
marriage ceremony to be performed in a dress not ministerial in itself, 
and withal more appropriate to a funeral than a wedding? But it is not 
even appropriate to a funeral, for it is in violation of ancient custom, (the 
uninterrupted practice of the Church of England having been to wear 
the surplice at the grave.) The seat of the evil, however, lies further 
back. We have giveu up the right place—and thus the proper dress. 
To be sure, it would seem odd for a clergyman to wear the surplice 
through the streets whilst on his way to the house where the wedding 
party are waiting. But how comes it that the clergyman is on his way 
tothe house? Let the wedding party come (as they ought to do, and as 
some of the true children of tho Church still do) to the Church, where 
the minister is waiting, and then every thing would be done, according 
to apostolic rule, ‘decently and in order.” Again, it is the custom 
now, for the clergyman to go to the house of mourning, and accompany 
the funeral to the Church, of course the surplice would be too conspi- 
cuous, and out of place. But on referring to the second rubric before 
the order for the burial of the dead, the minister is “to meet the corpse 
at the entrance of the Church-yard.’ This he may do (as he ought) in 
the surplice, and all difficulty be avoided. Or, if the clergyman wear 
the black gown whilst preceding the funeral through the streets, Jet him 
leave the corpse at the entrance of the Church-yard, and yobing himself 
with the proper, because ministerial dress, the. surplice, meet it at the 
entrance, and then proceed toward the Church or grave as directed. So 
again in reference to private baptisms, the proper dress is the surplice ; 
hence, if there be the extreme case of persons requiring to be baptised 
jn private, let the clergyman go in his surplice. But euch cases will be 
of comparatively rare occurrence, if he is faithful to the rubric which 
bids the minister of every parish to warn the people “ that without like 
great cause and necessity, they procure not their children to be baptised 
at home in their houses.” There is much more to be said on this sub- 
ject, which in our estimation involves points of far more importance 
than some are accustomed to allow. There is a propriety, which calls 
up the purest philosophy, as well as the soundest churchmanship to 
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advocate it, in providing that the infant who was made ‘a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven,’ 
within the consecrated temple of God, should resort to that same place, 
when of age to renew those vows, to receive the seven-fold gift of con- 
firmation :—to that same place to commemorate a Saviour’s dying love ; 
to that same place to be united in the holy bands of matrimony ; to that 
same place (though now his body must be carried thither by weeping 
friends,) to be anointed by prayer for the burying. Thus would we 
have the very spot where God has vouchsafed to dwell (for the Lord is 
in his Holy Temple) consecrated by hallowed associations ; associations, 
which the minister of Christ may use with a sanctified power in further- 
ing the great end of his office and labors, the salvation of his people, and 
the glory of God.— American Catholic, from the Banner of the Cross. 


Geneva College—Error Corrected.—We have received a letter from 
a friend in Geneva, requesting us to correct an announcement, by stating 
that neither of the gentlemen named knows of any thing im the daily and 
accustomed performance of tleir respective duties, which could autho- 
rize the impression that they had, in any way whatever, countenanced 
a system of religious proceedings which is often characterized hy extrav- 
agance, irregularities, and excitements, to which, however prevalent, 
their judgments are decidedly opposed. In the college, the students 
haye been, as heretofore, under a systematic course of religious instruc- 
tion by the President, from which there has been no deviation ; and we 
are authorized to state that all the gentlemen named concur in the opinion 
that the only effectual mode of advancing the true interests of religion in 
the Church of Christ, is by those regular and systematic provisions for 
religious services and duties, which the Church has so amply prescribed, 
and in which alone, under the ordinary calls of the season of Lent, the 
Episcopal clergy and congregation in Geneva have been engaged.— 
Utica Gospel Messenger. 

New Interpretation of Rubrics.—There is a Rubric which reads thus : 
“The Minister shall begin, &c.” This means, according to a late wri- 
ter, in a cotemporary jourral, that the congregation should begin either 
together with or without him—for he says, ‘‘he (the Minister) reads it 
upon strict construction, without chanting audibly, whilst the whole 
congregation are his mouth, and utterance in the repetition of what is 
their common concern and interest,”’ &c. 

Religious Education.—In Ireland, the plan for giving in the Public 
Schools Christian instruction, is as follows: ‘The National Schools 
are equally open to all denominations, and opportunities are equally 
afforded to their respective pastors to provide them with religious in- 
struction, subject only to the condition of their not attempting to inter- 
fere with any except those of their own Church.”-~U. §. Cathol. Misc. 


Public Schools.—We apprehend that it will be in vain much longer 
to blink the subject that lies behind these words, (“ Christian People,’’) 
qr to get over it with prudent language and ambiguous policy. Is the 
State to devote money for the education of her children in habits of vir- 
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tue and intelligence? This is a question which has already been deci- 
ded. Can they be effectively educated in habits of virtue and morality, 
without the distinct recognition of the knowledge of God and religion as 
the basis of their education, and the incorporation of its principles as a 
partof the public system? This is a question which our statesmen, we 
apprehend, will ere long, have to meet full in the face, and discuss in 
decided language.—Utica Gos. Mess. 

The Bible Society —The Sectarians pouring out tracts as the compa- 
nions of the Bible, are “thus virtually attaching their comments (says 
the Church of England Review,) ina separate form; so that the plea of 
distributing the Word of God, without note or comment, proves a mere 
delusion.” 


Corruptions of the Text of the Bible.—An edition of the New Testa- 
ment has been printed in New-York, “in which the word Bishop was 
invariably substituted by that of Overseer, as better suited to the views of 
the Editor or Publisher, and copies of that edition have recently been 
on sale in the Western country. Some time ago there were four edi- 
tions of a so called “ School Bible,” in which the word ye was placed 
“‘instead of we, in the last clause of verse 3d of the VI Acts, making a 
‘“‘ very important change of the sense of the passage.” Again, it is pro- 
posed to have an English edition of the Bible, (there is understood to be 
an edition of the Bible in one or more Eastern languages, in which this 
corruption of the text is made,) in which for the word “ Baptism,” 
(derived from the Greek,) the word “immersion,” (derived from the 
Latin,) is to be substituted, so as to settle the controversy as to the proper 
mode of Baptism in that summary way. 

Ordination. Vows.—‘ They,’ (says Dr. Hook,) ‘ who think they show 
their wisdom by a studied disregard of the decent ceremonies of the 
Church, do in reality, only show the little respect they have for their 
declarations, and oaths.’ 





The Times.—The passion for hearing is so much stronger than the 
love of reading, thinking, or teaching, that it is found pleasanter to spend 
the evening of the Sabbath, in listening to a third sermon, in the Sanc- 
tuary, than in meditating upon the two already heard, or explaining the 
doctrines of the Bible, and enforcing its duties in the fire-side circle. — 
Rev. Mr. Boardman, a Presbyterian. 


Cosmopolitan Philanthropy.—Instead of cherishing what we have, 
and striving to improve it, it wanders off to a distant imaginary object. 
It is a deviation from that humble practical Christian spirit, which recog- 
nizes both in moral duties, and the system of the Church, local arrange- 
ments, attachment to home, country, language and soil, as necessary for 
giving stability to our virtues, and limits to our extravagant affections. 

Newman. 





Irregularity.—“ I could name,” (says “ A Voice from the Font,” a 
new English work,) several persons and places where the Litany in the 
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morning service is again and again omitted, to afford more time, and to 
collect greater physical power and energy, for the delivery of a sermon 
upon mistaken views of the justification of faith only, or upon the mil- 
lennium, &c. 


Taste for Reading.—To insure a love for books, we should teach the 
art of reading very early inJife. Several literary people being asked 
at what age they learned to read, answered—‘‘so early I remember 
nothing about the matter.”—Journal of Christian Education. 


Missions.—The reflex operation of missionary operations is not un- 
mixed good. It has uot simply fanned the flame of pure charity at 
home ; it has also fostered a piety which spreads itself abroad, to the 
neglect of home duties. He is a happy observer indeed, who has never 
met the aspirant, intoxicated with the romance of missionary life, pant- 
ing to act.the Christian heroine, and finding, in the desire to encounter 
the toils and trials of a laborer among the heathen, a dispensation from’ 


the obvious homely duties of the station by Providence assigned. 
Churchman. 


_ Unity of Opinion.—We reiterate our conviction, that, however po- 
lemics may differ on a few pvints of abstract theology, there is, among 
our well-informed members, no diversity of opinion upon any subject 
which should prevent them from co-operating zealously and harmo- 
niously for the promotion of the common welfare ; and no disposition in 


any quarter to do more than revive attention to the true principles of 
the Church.— Banner of the Cross. 


Daily Prayers.—It appears from the recent Journal of the N. York 
Convention, that the recommendation of the Diocesan, in regard to more 
frequent celebration of divine service on week days, is beginning to be 
observed throughout the Diocese. The Bishop himself sets a most 
worthy pattern to the clergy, by his frequent and usual attendance on 
“‘week day prayers.” Prayers are offered in St. Paul’s Church on 
every Wednesday and every Friday morning during the year, in the 
city of New-York; on every Wednesday morning in St. John’s, in the 
city of Brooklyn. There are resident in New-York forty-four clergy- 
men, and in Brooklyn eight, (a few of whom, only, are engaged as 
teachers of youth, and form an exception,) who all might, if they would, 
so arrange their affairs as to be enabled to attend where prayer is thus 
“wont to be made.” If they cannot find time to spend an hour or two 
during the week in public prayer, how can they expect the laity to do 
so? What an imposing sight would it be, if, on each occasion of the 
celebrating divine service in St. Paul’s, some thirty or forty devout 
attendants from the ranks of the clergy were regularly to appear before 
the footstool of divine mercy? We should really think that a ‘ revival’ 
had commenced in earnest, if it were thus begun in the ‘ Lord’s own 
house.’’— Churchman. 
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Obituary Notice. 


Died, at Bordentown, (N.J.) on the morning of the 2nd of May, Miss HARRIET 
SMITH FRASER. Her soul was dismissed in peace and joy, to begina better life, 
on the anniversary of her birth, after being “clothed on with the flesh” for 36 years.” 
lew To a few in the community, this announcement will recall the recollection of an early 

a friend and school companion—and they can bear ample testimony that we indulge not 

in hyperbole, nor use the exaggerated language of too partial and bereaved affection, in 
speaking that of her which may serve to animate those who are still struggling in “the 
narrow path,” fur that crown of glory, to attain which, she counted her worst sufferi 
as gain. With endowmenis of nature, and acquirements of education, that eminently 
+! fitted her to adorn and enjoy society, she became early convinced that this world was 
7? not her sphere. The germ of piety which gave, in childhood, the hope of Christian 
: excellence—strengthened, matured, and bore abundantly, the fruits of the Spirit,—but 
i patience, meekness, long suffering, and forbearance, were not ripened into perfection, 

. amidst the tempted scenes of active life—her heavenly training was met im the severe 
discipline:of a sick room, to which she was confined by ill health, long before her cruel 
am and anomalous disease assumed a fatal aspect—a disease which subjected her to tortures 
, such az “‘ eye had not seen, ear heard of, neither had it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” As her torments increased, her faith strengthened—and she was the first to 
e feel assured, and unshrinkingly to declare, that her’s was a case over which human skill 
ee and science could gain no mastery. She was “equal to all things through Christ 
strengthening her,” and if a word of sceptic doubt was extorted from the sympathising 
spectators of her fiery trial, she never failed to rebuke the evil spirit—and to draw from 
the treasury of Scripture, laid up in her faithful memory, some precious promise to 
console them, and renew her own powers of endurance. She never, for a moment, in 
her greatest agonies, viewed her sufferings as the appointment of an angry Judge, but as 
the merciful and needed corrections of a kind and-judicious Parent. ‘ They are my 
body’s torment, but tend to my soul's health,”” she would say. Yet, in a combination 
of Christian virtues, seldom uniting to sanctify and embellish one character; if an 
grace predominated over others, it was that of self-abasement. In the days of heal 
and hope, when the long vista of life was open before her, she wore not “the robe of 

ride ;’ and when the scene of existence was changed, many fountains of happiness 
dried up, and her faith tried to the uttermost, it was easy for her to assume the garment 
of ey. On her Saviour’s faithful word her soul serenely reposed; and to him 
she gave the glory, that the tempter gained no advantage over her. 

“ Meekly did her soul receive 

All the Spirit has revealed.” 
And this Revelation was sufficient for her spiritual need in the day of necessity. Shall 
we, then, sorrow that her prayers have reached the ears of the Lord God of Sabaoth, 
and that He has said unto her, ‘ Daughter go in peace, thy faith hath made thee whole?’ 
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Episcopal Act. 


On the 8th day of May, in St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, the Rev. R. T. Howard, 
Deacon, was admitted to the holy order of Priests, (at the request of the “‘ Ecclesiastical 
authority” of the Diocese,) by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Illinois. The Rector preached 
the sermon, and also presented the candidate. He and the Rev. A. Fowler, united in 


the “laying on of hands.” 
SS 


CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 




































7. Whitsunday. 21. 1st Sunday after Trinity. 
10. 24. St. John the Baptist. 
12. > Ember Days. 28. 2d Sunday after Trinity: 
13. 29. St. Peter. 
14. Trinity Sunday. 
— a5— 
ERRATA. 






In page 43, line 16, from end, for “ piain,” read plain. 
- 48, line 24, from top, for ‘‘ cause,” read course. 
os 68, line 4, from end, for “ around the three,” read around.—The three, &c. 









